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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to determine the effects cn creative or 
free writing o± the i.t.a. program^ as well as to determine whether 
any relationship exists between scores on a readiness test and 
achievement in this form of written composition^ an empirical study 
was conducted in two middle income communities with 140 white 
first-grade youngsters. The i.t.a. program was compared to two 
different written composition programs^ both of which used the 
traditional orthography or alphabet. One traditional orthography 
program (t.o.'f)r emphasized correctness of form. In the ether program 
(t.o.^) r samples were acceptable as they were turned in regardless of 
errors in mechanics or flaws in content and style. In the i.t.a. 
program^ correction only occurred when it was indicated that a child 
was using a character incorrectly through a misunderstanding of its 
sound value. As in the t.o.- program^ only positive peer reaction was 
solicited. The data showed that high reading readiness achieve^^ent 
correlated significantly with achievement in creative writin<i and 
that the i.t.a. instructional program was more effective thau the 
other two. This result may indicate the existence of an additional 
factor (writing) in the readiness complex and should be investigated 
further. (LL) 
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Imagin<a the following scene* It iB a first-»or aecond-grade cl^sa at 
cotapoaltion time* Yhe teacher has distributed paper and dtanda poised to help 
tie children as they start to write. Small, pencil^laden hands begia to move 
laboriously across the paper^ Now the teacher is rushing from child to child 
AS they ask how to spell this word and that* Inside the»e children's minds 
pictures flashy words come and go. They dream of last night's fire in the local 
neighborhood. They can hear the shrill screech of the fire enginur feel the 
push and shove of the crowd » and smell the sting of burning s^oke. Words come 
and go^ yety on the paper, what do you see barely a sentence or two» Words 
flash through their minds like the revolving light atop the police car that 
flew to the scene as the few stilted and simple phrases appear haltingly , 
almost b^^frudgingly on their papers. This scene is a real one reenacted daily 
in many schools in rich neighborhoods and poor to the discouragement of both 
children and teachers* 

In an effort to ease the burden of physically manipulating a pencil across 
paper f some teachers have turned to having children dictate stories, «nd research 
of as far back as forty years demonstrated the superiority of dictated over 
written coaq;K>sitions (I). Others, such as Burrows, Jackson and Saunders believing 
in the primary importance of creative expression, deemphaaleed matters of form 
and correctness (2)» Instead of insisting on correct spelling, for example, 
children are encouraged to spell words as they sound<. Some British researchers 
believing that inconsistencies in English sound-symbol correspondence contribute 
to the beginner's difficulty in mastery of written composition, suggest the 
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adwptlon of the IitltlAl Teaching idphabet (i«t«e«) vhich regularises this 
correspondence (3). I'his is a specially designed alphabet developed &»y 
Sir James Pltnan vhich consists of fortyfour letters or graphemes each uf 
which corresponds to a tiasic sound unit or phoneme in spoken English (5,) 

In an attempt to deteoaine the effects on creative or free writing of the 
i«t,a. progrsra^ to determine whether asty relationship exists between 

scores on a readiness tost and achievtment in this fom of written compositiont 
an empirical study was conducted in two Nassau Countyy New York» middle'* income 
coQiaunities with 140 white first^gt^ade youngsterst sevMty«*five of irtiich were 
malei and seventyfour female. 
PROCEBURB 

The subjects were heterogeneously grouped into six classes which were 
randomly assigned to six teachers. Their achievement in reading readiness was 
determined ivcen scores obtained on the New York State Readiness Tests ^ich 
were administered at the beginning of the school year (4). The readiness 
scores were found to be above the national norm» and this distribution was 
consistent through the entire sample. Subjects were categorised a? demonstrating 
highv mediium and low readiness achievement on the basis of their scores falling 
into the upper^ middle or lower third percentiles. 

The ivt.a. progrsm was compared to two different written composition 
programs » both of v^ich used the traditional orthography or alphabet. One 
traditional orthography program (t.o.+)| emphasized correctness of form. Here 
the teacher corrected elements of mechanics and altered the content and style of 
the children's writing. Peer group evaluation was also involved. Correction^ 
revision and rewriting were components of this instructional progrsm. In the 
second traditional orthography program (t.o.«)| saiq^les of writing were acceptable 
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as th^y were turned in regardless of errors In mechanics or flaws in con^,ent 
and style. Children were encouraged to spell phonetically. Moreover^ no 
suggestions for altering the compositions were sought from the peer groups* 
Instead, they wev'« encouraged to concentrate and cooment on favorable aspects 
of the writing. In the i.t.a. program the only correction of the writing 
occurred when it was indicated that a child was using a character incorrectly 
through a misunderstanding of its sound value* As in the t.o. • progromt 
only positive piui^ reac^on was involved » 

Data were collected in Hay of the first-grade year irfien subjects wrote 
on two preselected topics in two separate sessions. Both wri^cing sessions 
were administered under carefully controlled conditioas. One session used 
a visual stimulus y and the other used an aural one« The compositions were 
retyped with spelling corrected, and coded to preserve the anonymity of writer 
and instructional program. 

Each composition was then judged by three raters who had been trained in 
the use cf the Analytic Rating Scale. This instrument was developed by the 
researcher to measure the mechanics, content and style of the first gradera* 
written composition.* In a pilot study the Analytic Rating Scale had it^een applied 
to a sample of 120 first grade compositions. Ten compositions randomly selected 
from the 120 were used to estimate the instrument's realiabillty and valldityt 
Ac average ratik-order coefficient of correlation of .93 was obtained as an 
estimate of reliability. Point«>biserial coefficients of correlation of .79 and 
.81 were obti^iaed as estimates of validity. An intraclass correlation of ^92 
was computed estimate the degree of interrater reliability after training. 

A random iielection of 100 different words was drawn from the compositions 
of subjects on each level of reading readiness achievement within each 
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Ins true tloful progtm* This procedure counted m different vords i proper 
tiouns of peopld and placeat InfUeeted fomai derived fomsf and each 
different noinif pronoun* verbs adjective* adverb* conjunctioni article and 
prepoaition. Each different votA waa checked against the Rinaland list of 
children* s vritten vocabulary in grades one tbrcugb eight (6). Point values 
were assigned to the different words on the basis of the frequency group into 
which they fell. 

At the conclusion of the study* the same statistical treatments were applied 
to the data obtained on the Analytic Rating; Scale and on the word frequency count 
analysis. A 3X3 analysis of variance was used to detcreaine statistical signific* 
ance. Where an overall significant P*ratlo was obtained* a Tukey (a) multiple 
comparisons test was carried out. Zn addition* an estimated omega squared 
test for two«way analysis ^f variance was applied to the data. 
RESDLTS 



TABLE 1 

Analysis of V&rlance Summary Table of Word 
Frequency Count Data 



Source 


D.F. 


S.S. 


N. S. 


P 


Between Progrcms 


2 


0.120 


0.060 




Bstveea Level e 


2 


2.234 


K117 


«»«! 


Interectiott 


4 


6.543 


1,636 




Within 


891 


3583.014 


4.021 




Total 


899 


3591.911 







Uhen the word frequency count data were analyzed* no statistically significant 
differences were found between instructional programs* levels of reading readiness 
or the interaction. A look at Tabl^ 1 will show that the error variance (Within) 
was much greater than the systematic variance attributed to each of the independ* 
ent variables (Programs and Levels) and the interaction. Therefore F-ratios 
of less than one were obtained. Moreover* the estimated omega squared test 
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found the amount of variance in the word frequency count data accounted 
for by Ins tr fictional programsy levels of reading readiness achlevementf 
aud Interaction to be less than one percent and negative. The absence 
of relationship in the word frequency count data was clearly indicated. 

Contrasted with this^ were the results obtained on the Analytic Ratir.j 
Scale data* 

TABLE 2 

Analysis of Variance Sumnary Table of Analytic 
Rating Scale Data 



Source 


D.F, 


S.S. 


M.S. 


F 


P 


Between All 


8 


3761.472 


470.184 


12.564 


.001 


Groups 












Within 


131 


4902. 153 


37,421 






between Programs 


2 


1235.044 


617.522 


16.502 


,001 


Between Levels 


2 


2354.726 


1177.363 


31,463 


,001 


Interaction 


4 


171.704 


42.926 


1.147 


n.s. 


Within 


131 


4902,151 


37.421 






TOTAL 


139 


8663,625 






■ llllll.l«'«l.l«lllllJllll ■llllll Ill'-ILJ- 



As can be seen from Table 2, all F-tatioa^ except the interaction, 
showed high statistical signif icance, each with a probability of less 
than one in one thousand times of occurring merely by chance. 



The results of the Tukey (a) multiple comparisons test on the Analytic 
Rating Scale data are shown in Table 3» Out of a total of thirtysix 
possible comparisons, sixteen were significantly different. The clearest 
relationship was that of reading readiness achievement, with the high level 
being almost uniformly superior to the low level, and superior to the medium 
level, as well* In the majority of cases also, the significant differences 
favored the i.t.a. over the t.o.+ and t.o.- programs. 
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TABLB 3 

He«n8 Pouttd to b« Significantly Different on the Tukey (a) 
Multiple Goaparisoa Test 



Means 




CX 


CY 


BY 


AX 


BZ 


cz 


AY 


AZ 














** 






Mr 


CX 












** 




** 


Mr 


or 












** 




** 


Mr 



^fti^ 4nlr 

AX 
BZ 
CZ 
AY 
AZ 



Keys A • l.^t.a^ X » Low Readlttg Readlnesa Achievcnant 

B t.o.+ Y » Madium Reading Raadlaeaa Achiavamant 

C • t»o«- Z • High Reading Readlneas Achievammt 

Pinallyt the eatlmatad OMgoi aquarad taat revealed that thirteen percent 

of the variance in the Analytic Rating Scale data vas accounted for by the 

instructional programs^ twentyaix percent by the readineai^ levela^ and 

leas than one percent by the interaction* 

COMCmsiONS 

There are a number of reaaona ^ich may account for the abaence of 
relationship in the word frequency count data* For one things the Rinaland 
liat antedatea the intact of television and whatever influence this medium 
may have on the vocabulary of youngs tera« Another diatortion may have resulted 
from important chaxrges in the makeup of the Merican population since 1945 ^ 
with many people moving to cities and surrounding suburban areas* The 
Rlnsland list reflects the older* rural culture with words such as cow t calf* 
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and biCDL f Ailing into th« first thousaiul frtqiitiicy# the rural iforda art 
laacd iftfrtquasitly hy today* a urban and auburbaa chil4rett« irtiartas vprda auch 
aa aiiparaarkat * piaaa and a^trwaut occur fraquantly ia thair languaga but do 
not appaar on tha Rinaland liat* Alaot tha bulk of tha ^rds ^ich conatltutad 
&lnaland*a firat grada aampla vaa baaad on oral not vrlttan vocabulary* For 
raaaona auch aa thasot it appaara that tha tina haa cona to devalop a new i9ord 
fraquancy count liat which accurately raflactk currant vrlttan vocabulary* 

Tha Analytic Rating Scala data ahowfid that high raading raadinaaa achiavament 
correlatad aigniflcantly with achlavement in craativa vritingt and that tha i<^t«a« 
inattuctional program eontrlbuted to hlghar achlavamant in auch writing than c^a 
other two ptogtmiim While there io practically no other raaearch evidence 
relating raading re^ftdineas to writing achiaveaenty thia result may Indicate the 
exiatence of an additional factor (writing) in the readiness complex and should 
be investigated further* 

^ The few m^irical studies comparing written con^aitlon in i*t«a« and 
traditional orthogr^hy programs report like findings to this one* The more 
uniform phoneme«^grapheme correspondence in i*t.a» plus its lack of aoiphasia on 
s&ee^ianlcal accuracy are obviotm factors which may contribute to this higher 
achievement* But# iravestigation should be made of taore subtle factora* For 
ojcampley in the t«o«« program children were encouraged to spell phonetically 
in their creative writing and they did soy making up their own haphasard system 
i^lch th«y b^d to revise at each writing session* Compare this to the uuifom 
writing system prei^ented to the i*t*a* children whicht once learned t was 
available to them in a consiatent form at all timea« Agalnt the t«o«« children 
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used th«lT more regularised writing eyetea only for creative vrltlngt 
while l«t««« children need it coneistently in all reading and writing 
actlvitiea. What «i?fect do these factora have upon writing performance? 

Os^t thingf however^ peralata. Thoae firat-or aecond^grade youngs terat 
heads filled with ideas» with words and dreatos are looking for a key which 
can unlock for thsm the mystery and excitement of seeing the translactlon 
of their thoughts into written symbols. The results of this study indic^ate 
thac i#t,a* may be that key for some of themt at least. 
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AN.ALYriC RATBIG SCALE MAlsTJAL 

CODE I^-IBER^ 
OVERAIXi RAl^IKG 



General Directior^ 



This maiiual contains the directions and foms for rating 
the ^nf'itten compositions on mocharxics, content, ax^d stylo. 
Prece.dins each p:is© containiiig tho rcating scale for each brorvd 
category of mechanics, content and style are the directions 
for using the particular scale. Pate alJL compositions first 
on moolianios, secon d on content, and las^ on stylo. In eacH 
"insfai'xco, consul'i; fno d:Q'^l)c*ojLon3 for Lhe a^uiiinas'&ration of 
each scale. As you begin to vork on a composition, note its 
code nvjaiher iiriined lately at the top of the cover sheet of its 
manual in the appropriate space. After you have concluded 
rating eJJL compositions (first on mech^xd.cs, second on con- 
tent, GJid last on stylo) add the total poJjits obtained on 
each sepra^ato scale ([mechejiiics, content ard style) on each 
conipositien ejid note this nurnbor at the top of the covor sheet 
of its iP£:nual in the appropriate space. Do not put any iden- 
tifyin:;^ rrarks on the compositions you are ratJjig. Polloiring 
are the steps to be used in the administration of the AnsJLytic 
Pteting Scale: 

1. Write the code number of each composition on the 
cover sheet of the manual in the appropriate space. 

2. Consult the directions for administration of tho 
mecrianics scale. 

3* Rate all ccnroositions on mechanics. 

4e Consiilt the directions for administration of the 
content scale. 

5. Rate a3.1 compositions on content. 

6. Consult the directions for administratioii of the 
fityle scale. 

7* RQ.te eXl compositions on style* 

8. Sum the total ratings obtained on each composition 
on mochaiiics, content and style to obtain the 
overall rating. 

9. Re check the addition. 

10. Note the overaC!2 ratJjig obtained on each camposition 
on the cover sheet of its manual in the appropriate 
space. 



• DiJ^Qctlons for Administering Mecheuilcs Scale 

1. Length of terminal vjilts 

A terminal unit is defined as a unit vMch is graaimat- 
Ically capable of being terminated with a capital ar^ a poriod 
or other tei^minal punctuation mark. In the following paosage 
slant lilies are used to indicate terminal units: 

Bobby got a new dog / and he cal3.ed him Spotty / and 
he took him to his friond Jimmy / and Jimmy said ho 
was very cute / he said he wished he could have a dog 
like Spotty / 

Aver age of less than 5 words per teminal unit . . . Poor (l i>olnt. ) 
Average" of 5-^ vordi per terralnal unit . . .Average (2 points 

Average of more than 0 words par terminal unit . . . Superior (5 points 

2. Number of dependent clauses 

A dependent clause is defined as one vSiich functions as 
a noun, adjective or adverb in a terminal unit, as the under- 
lined phrase in the following sentence: 

Vte played until it ms dark . 

None ...Poor (1 poinb) 

Una to g ...Average 12 points) 
More than 2 . . .Superior (5 points) 

3. Number of terminal units with or without related dependent 
clauses 

Less than ^. ..Poor (1 point) 

Four to 6 . .. Average f 2 point o J 

jiioro than 6 . ..Superior (3 poinbs) 

4. Number of different wrds 

Count each of the following forms as a different word 
the first time it occulta in the body of a coaipositionj proper 
namos of people and places (e.g., Sally, Chicago); inflected 
fcm3-pluraJ.s and the po^jsessive case of nouns (e.g., boys, 
boy's), past tense, tiiird person singular, present indicative 
and the present participle of verbs Te.g., walked, walks, 
walking), ccsnparativo and superlative forms of adjectives and 
advorbs (e.g.^ bigger, biggest i sooner, soonest); dorivod 
forms-root words plus a prefix, suffix, or both (e.g., unhappy, 
haiDplness, urihappiness); and each different noun , pronoun, 
verb, adjective, adverb, conjunction, article and preposition. 



I^ss th an 15 . • . Poor ( 1 point ) 

Firteen to 'p>0 • • • Avorago ( 2 points ) 

Tioro ^hejiiyo ... Superior (?5 points ) 

5. Numbor of running \7ords 

Numbor of running vords consists of the total numbor of 
all vords .including repetitions of vords vhich appear in tha 
body of tho composition. 

Less th^Ji 20 . . . Poor (l point ) 

T ironfcy to ...Average (2 points) 

More thanniO . . . Supei-'ior points) 



Mechanilcs Scalo 



Rate tho itcras listod be3.oy acoordiD^ to tho critoria pre 
Bonted in Directlonr^t f or Admlnj. KtorJjns K9chD.nj,C!> SoaJ.Q as 
followo; 

1 « poor 
3 « supsriop 
Longth of toraiinal units 



Kumbsr of dopsndont 
clauso.'^ 



Kumber of tormin.al units 
vriLth or irithout related 
dop ondent claus e s 

Kumbsp of diff orent vords 



Rumbor of running vrords 



^PotaJ. Scoro 



Dli-^Gction c: for Adrnjn iQtorliig Content Scale 

!• iDi^inativo ELlcnonts 

Ima^-^lniitivo olcmonts consist of cluvract Gristles \/tiich go 
boyond tho r.yre rocoiintins of concrete exparionce and which 
exbond reality hj cmb^Uishiii^ it ^rith subjective or fancirul 
JPactors. Tho sontonco, planted a seed last May," sliiiply 
restates an cxporionce. Kie sontonca, "Iru^ide tho socd I 
planted c t5jiy lifo vc\3 vjaitins to b9 born, " goss boyor^ the 
reality of the cxporionce and e'mb33.1ishes it, 

No^ovldonco or 1 oxatn ple » poor fl point) 

^^!^^P S^^'^S^z^^^ avero^e (2 points^ 

VBro Th5n'^>' o:^ 'mv^ » superior (;5 points) 

2 • C3ni3a»act er i^^at ion 

Char^vCtorir.ation consir-ts of tiie dotaU.s 5jiclude-d in the 
compos 5.t ion \;hlch clarify^ broaden and deepsn the object or 
parson under d:b>cussion, Tho sentence, **Ho is a funny boy, 
says or0.y that the ch^vractor is a boy and that he is funny. 
The sontonco, "Titcmy is a funny boy i/ith millions of frocl^los 
over his siHly face, " says a good deal more. 

2i2_^Z^^'B^5L5-C 1 exEuiple poor (l point) 

.*^!?L'^ ^k^'-^^^F^ average (2 poiiits) 

Tiofe thhxx e:-? riple3 » superior ([5 points) 

3. Plot Sequence 

Plot sequencG deals ^fith the structure of the storr ^^nich 
consists of these thi^oe elements, a beginning, middle and erjd. 

KoDD or o ne of the 3? elemants = poor (l point) 
Ihro of the ^ olccr.ents average (2 points) 

j^m^eo^_ oj:^^^ e^ui^icTnt s = supe^rior (5 points) 

h. Element of Surprise 

Does the story .Incorporate any evidence of surprise in 
describing chrj?acters, in the setting, in the conclusion or 
in any other of its aspects? 

No ovidonce ^ poor (l point) 

Pojr-fcl Bl^^ « averc-:^o (2 points) 

Clear evidence » superior (;5 points) 



5. Appropriate Conclunion 

The conclusion of the story, oven though it m?.y be £?ji 
oi>en-oridecl ona^ should be appropriate froin the standpoint of 
the story's focus end dJa^oction. A stoi-y about the plant Jjo^z; 
of a flavor seed in May i;ith detadJ.a on the of v^aiting 

and \7atch:Lns for the flovor to e:j}Drge vould end \dth some 
kind of account of the flovor, vhsther it is humorous, sur- 
pricins or othervriso. In addition, if a problGm is presented 
in the stoiy, it shoixld be treated in the conclusion", A 
story ^;hic.h involves a conflict betvaon the cliild's \7i5h for 
a not^ bicycle ond the lack of money to piu'chaso it should 
conclude with scae happ3nli?3 related to G'^'ttins or not gettiiig 
the bicycle., For oxainplo, the child decides to save hio al- 
lovanco money for it, or do chores to earn money to purchase 
it. The story ms.y be concluded by a description of the 
child's joy vxid surprise vhon he firids that )iis birtMay 
present is the shiny, nevj bicycle he has Y;ii-itcd, or his 
realization that he cannot have the bicycle. 

No evidence « poor (l point) 




= average 
t= superior 
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Content 3080.6 

Bate the items listed below acoording to the criteria 
presented in Directions for Administering Content 3a.LO,o as 
follo'i^rs; ' 

1 = poor 

2 =« avorago 
5 sxiperior 

Imaginative elements 

Characterization 

Plot sequence 

ELcmont of surprise 

Appropriate conclusion , ^ , _ , , 

Total Score 



Dlroctions for- AdrJjril3t0r.1-ng Style Sca.lQ 

1. Rovoallns j>3tail 

This factor is sho^m by tho anoiint of dotaiJL included in 
doscribiug the sotting, the characters, the events and the 
action of tho story. In the sentence John became afraid, " 
the reader learns only ono thins about John, that ho became 
afraid. Iii the sentence, "John looked into the ^djido¥ of 
the old house and sav cob^robs, broken fm^niture and sonething 
that looked like a ghost," the reader learns hoi; John feels, 
vhy ho feels that \re:f, and a clue to his probable next action. 

N o evidence » poor (l point) 

"QpB or 2 GxV^tnples = avero^;e (2 points^ 

More than 2 6xfjsr^ .os^ c superior (]5 points) 

2. Action 

Is action manrlfesLGd In the story throvi:^ tho characters 
activities and movements? Is the story abundcjit vith action 
verbs (e.g., run. Jump, gallop)? Are the cha^^acters or ob- 
jects onse'ged in actibr of one kind or another (e.g., scream, 
l^xush, ticlc3-e, shoot, cry)? 

Ko evideiyQ to 2 examples » poor fl i>oinb) 

^ c= average (2 points) 

l^loro thV^n 5 o::>Eimple3 superior (3 points) 

5. Katvu?al, colorful, figurative lansuago 

Is the iGnguESO of the story chLld-like arid appropriate 
to the content? Does it contain exsinples of colorfiil vords 
and plirases (e.g., to describe hou it feels to be outside on 
a very cold day, irords IJice *^ting3„ing'* and ''icicle, " and 
phrases ouch as "shijiy snoijflalie?" - Are there saorples of 
rigurative language (i.e.. metaphor, persorAfication, simile, 
hyperbole, etc.) such as cold as an ice- cream pop?'* 

No oyidonc^ « poor (1 point) 

P^^?,-J^_C il^yi^ff-^ average (2 points) 

Tlore" thcun 2 o 3 c:.^le3 = superior {3 poJjits) 

k. Character beliovability, consistency, vividness 

Are tho characters sliarp3.y dra-^Tn vith suffic3.ent detail 
to allow a cle£ij? picture of thejj? personalities? Ai-^a they 
consistent so that the reader coxi intciTpret si^i predict thoir 
actions? Are the characters believable vithin tho context of 
tho story (e.g., if the characters are monsters, are they 
described in sufficient clarity, detail and consistency to 
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mako them bslievablo vithlii the context of tho story?) 

Chaj^acters iinboliovable^ incomistent^ not vivicD.y d£am = 

~poor (l point) 
Chaiv^xters i rL U^cIy ballevablQ^ con si stenb^ ai xl vivi dly dravn^ « 

avorago ^2 poiiJits) 
Chajpacters clearly bsllovable^ consistent ^ and vlvid i,y dra\;n ^ 

supsrior '^points]" 

5. Imagery 

This factor consists of descriptions ejod figures of 
speech vtiich enrich tho story. Instead of saying "a lon^ 
noso" it ma,y be described as "a vitch's nose irith a vart i^lght 
on tho very end of it." Descriptions vhich hoighten tho mon- 
tel picture of a character, a sottJjns, an 6V0?.j.t or an action 
by j.ncorporat 5-113 siibjoctivo intorpretations of it through 
unusual use of \7ords are categorised as imsgoiT'. 

Ko ovidence = poor fl point) 

One to 2 e xaim:>le3 = average (2 points) 

Juore t han '2 Osiair^.eB = superior (5 points) 

6. Fluency 

ThLls factor is shovjfi tlu-'ough the smooth- flooring and easy 
usG of vo?r-ds, and tho oven prcgrossion of events and secjuonces 
in the story, as contrasted xrith choxJTjy, habiting or faD.toring 
sentences ojid ujieven, incomplGte or liiappropriate sequences. 

Not fluent^ «= poor (1 point) 

TlIISTyT^l^^ average (2 points) 

Yery I'AMonS '^ = superior (3 poJjits) 

7. Dialogue 

Do any of the characters engage in dii-^ect and/or indirect 
conversation? Are sentences such as the foUoTrl-ng included; 
"Tlniny said, »I hato old Mr. Brom, ' or "Tiinn^ said that he 
hat ed old Mr . Brovn . " ? 

No eviden ce ' = poor (1 point) 

*One exam ple = average (2 points) 

More than'l example = superior (3 points) 

8. Overall appropriateness to content 

Does the style coripleinant the story's content, or is it 
at variance vith it? If it is an adventure story, aro there 
many action words and sequences vhich Increase the improssion 



of a fast-movins plot? If it is a ghost stoi^, do tho voixla 
and actions denote and connoto* on aura of niystory, oufiponrjo 
fca-T? In a huniox^ous story, is tho stylo liglit and gay? 

» poor (l point) 
l^liMi'Li^^ ^ average (2 points) 

\?ory ap :propr:ijrb^o « supsrlor (3 points) 



stylo Scale 

Rate tlio j.tGina listed "bolov according to tho criteria 
pro rented in Dire ot ions for Adtiiiirlstopin-^, Style Sc^Io b.q 
f o3JIot;3 : 

1 «= poor 
5 »= ETupsrlor 
Rovealins detail 



Action 



Katurt^J., colorful, 
figiirativo lansuD^G 

Chai'actor b3lievabiJ.ity, 
cor)::5iGtoiicy, 

VividllQDS 



KLuoncy 
Dialogue) 



OvgpgH appropriatensoa 
to content 



Total Scors 
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